TWO SERMONS 
PREACHED 
At the ASSIZES held at HUNTINGDON, 
ON 


SUNDAY March 11, and SUNDAY July 22, 1798. 
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TO 
JOHN THARP, Esq 
HIGH SHERIFF 
OF THE COUNTIES OF 


CAMBRIDGE, AND HUNTINGDON, 
7 e _ 
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| Tarn SERMONS, 
As a ſmall, but fincere 
Tribute of Reſpect, 
Are Inſeribed, 


By his very faithful-and obedient Servant, 


GEORGE LAUGHTON. 
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Feremiah X.—2g. 


THE WAY OF MAN IS NOT IN HIMSELF: IT IS NOT 


INMAN THAT WALKETH TO DIRECT HIS STEPS. 


Or the various attempts that have been made to delineate the 
human character, and its native qualities, ſome have confined its 
endowments to mere animal ſenſibility, and reduced all its powers 
to animated terreſtrial matter, without ſocial propenſities, or the 
power of exerciſing chat ſentimental faculty, which the mechaniſm 
of the body is ſo admirably formed to expreſs. Others have added 
to theſe humiliating principles the paſſions exerciſed with violence 
and brutality, a predominate ſelfiſhneſs that incites the moſt furious 
rage, in defence of the ſmalleſt gratifications, and ſo ſtrange an 
abhorrence of thoſe of the ſame ſpecies, that accidental interference, 


certainly produced reſentment and endeavours to deſtroy their being. 


Ideas theſe very erroneous and unjuſt :—Inveſtigating the natural 


world, 


1 


vorld, men have built on the baſis of experience and inſiſt that 
the qualities and properties of the animal and vegetable part of 
creation are the ſame now, as they were originally, that created by 
Divine wiſdom to anſwer particular ends, the ſame deſign is till 
continued and brought to effect; yet in a matter of the firſt moment 
in which they are eſſentially concerned, they deviate from expe- 
rience, and ſubſtitute hypotheſis, they relinquiſh the. invariable 


Laws of Creation and place Imagination on the throne of Reaſon, 


We will not here be ſeduced into the ſame error by analizing 
the manners and proceſs of our attainments, by largely entering 
into the ſprings and operations of moral and phyſical cauſes, but 
confine ourſelves to what we may ſafely aver, That man is endowed 
with animal and intellectual faculties, that they enable us to diſcover 
matters of moment, that the juſt application of them is a ſource of 
happineſs, that their dignity and efficacy originate in true Religion, 
T hat the way of Man is not in himſelf: it is not in Man that walketh 
to direct his ſteps. 


The mind not enlightened by a connection with divine ſubjects, 
is contracted in its powers, and fatisfied with enjoyments that con- 
ſtitute brutal contentment : wild wandering in woods and foreſts, 


preying on animals, the glory of conquering and entraping the 


denizens 


E 


denizens of the wilderneſs, is the high exerciſe of their natural 
rights, the brilliant diſplay of the powers of their nature; principles 
merely human are confined to animal objects, the grand chain that 
unites man to man is broken, and ſelfiſh predilection makes them 
ſatisfied with themſelves; the moſt ignorant nations hold others in 
contempt and averſion, and think their barbarous arrangements the 
ſtandard of propriety and their conceptions of things the higheſt 
wiſdom. 


The depredations of ſelf-will are not confined to theſe inhoſpitable 
regions; under the wing of Religion that teaches civilization and 
mutual kindneſs, its deſigns are interrupted by heterogeneous ſpirits, 
who pretending a natural right to the good things of this life, in- 
fringe all moral and ſocial virtue, diſturbing all order and harmony, 
call it the natural freedom of man, the inherent liberty of human 
nature. 


Others, no leſs dangerous, will not admit of this fallacious reaſon- 
ing, their perſonal ſafety and property are expoſed by it; but from 
a philoſophic genius, too brilliant to receive divine aſſiſtance, they 
rely on their own powers to ſorm a moral ſyſtem, which they aver 


will better govern the paſſions, regulate ſociety, and reſtrain vio- 
lence, than the laws of God. 


In 


= 
In the execution of their plan we will ſuppoſe they have an 
eye to public and private advantage, to ſtrengthen their objects by 
legal authority, to animate the paſſions by the deſire of applauſe 
and approbation. How far theſe can of themſelves be efficacious 


to order and content we will attempt to ſhew. 


The happineſs of human nature conſiſts in the greateſt attainable 
perfection, in the enjoyment of ſuch things as are adapted to it ;— 
Can the beſt conſtructed ſociety adminiſter to the happineſs of ſuch 
diſpoſition of Nature? Society breathes nothing of perfection, its 
addreſſes to the paſſions are merely palliative, its ſtrongeſt enforce- 
ments can only reſtrain, not conquer vicious propenſities; the conſtant 
jarrings produced by the diſſimilarity of poſſeſſions and fituations, 
of power and weakneſs, of affluence and poverty, will never bring 
peace to the boſom, or ſatisfaction with the juſtice of temporal 
diſpenſations. The wiſdom ſhewn in the grand arrangement of 
ſocial laws, by which the vaſt variety of intereſts are united and 
kept from gravitating into diſorder, is loſt to the vulgar mind; it 
neither feels the glow of adjniration or traces the excellence of 
each link that forms the chain, and concenters the whole in har- 
mony ; his perſonal ſenſations ſuperſede all legal wiſdom and 
8 him feel his wants the ſweat that hard labour draws from 


his brow will not be rendered more pleaſing by the ſight of others 
eaſe, 


19 1 
eaſe ; or when ſtretched on the bed of ſickneſs, will the phyſician's 
aid and diſpenſations of charity make him regardleſs of his wretched 
fate; or will the want of education hinder him from feeling the 
immenſe diſtance that incident has thrown him, from men of like 
nature with himſelf. It is not within the reach of the wiſdom of 
Legiſlature to ſuppreſs the ideas that ariſe from the great diſſimi- 
larity between riches and grandeur and the tattered wretchedneſs 
of penury and want. At whatever period the aſſumption of rank 
and power, the diſtribution of property and aggrandizement of 


intereſt took place, it will not avail by its duration to ſuppreſs 
the ſenſations of nature and the growth of jealouſy and envy; 
they may conſtitute ſocial rights and render them valuable: to the 
poſſeſſor; but the man deſtined to earn his bread by the labour of 
his hands, without other reſource or hopes, ſees not the beauty of 
thoſe eſtabliſhments, but, excluded from their enjoyments, feels 
himſelf injured by the excluſion. 


Reaſoners on ſocial union are often erroneous in their ideas of 
intereſt, ariſing from natural affinity; the ſyſtem built on this 
principle is feeble,” for union cannot exiſt when the chain of re- 


ciprocal advantage is broken, and private intereſt diſcovers it has 

little or no connexion with that of the public; the various branches 

of ſociety muſt partake of the nutriment of the body, to be ſenſible 
| | B of 
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of the goodneſs of its diſpenſations; to behold the blooming beau- 
ties of the vineyard, will be no reward for the labour of cultivating 
and keeping it in order. 


' With the ſoundeſt reaſon we admire our ſocial laws, and plory in 
the wiſdom of the adminiſtrators of juſtice, yet, as all other human 
inſtitutions, they partake of imperfection, and are not ſo firmly 
united in all their parts, as to keep their objects from irregularity, 
diſcord and confuſion. 


We deceive ourſelves if we expect to form a moral ſyſtem on a 
union between public and private intereſt, and expect ſocial laws to 
be efficacious on that principle; the maſs of the people feel no 
influence from public intereſt, delegated power is a diſpenſation of 
which they have little conception, and from which they. do not 
apprehend they receive any advantage; the laws they enact are 
adapted to protect property and guard againſt crimes; of property 
they have none to protect and ſelf preſervation will keep. them 
from offence: thoſe charming ramifications that flow from the laws 
of Nature, forming that beautiful diverſity of high and low, rich 
and poor, are loſt upon them; the ſhade that throws theſe beauties 
into the faireſt point of view alone appears before their eyes, and 


makes the whole ſcene to them a vaſt expanſe of gloom and 
. darkneſs. 
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darkneſs. What charms can they ſee in an arrangement which gives 
to others the rich domain, the. ſplendid palace, rank, dignity and 
honour, and leaves them to earn their ſcanty pittance by daily labour, 
and ruminate on the fate of their growing progeny, born and in- 
volved in wretchedneſs? Haw feeble muſt be the influence of a 
moral ſyſtem that leaves the mind in ſuch an uncomfortable and 
dangerous ſituation? Vaſtly different do things temporal appear, 
when inſtead of abſtracting our actions from religious motives, we 
obey for the Lord's ſake, when virtue is our principle and obe- 
dience to the will of God our motive; when we envy not the great, 
or repine at the lowneſs of our condition, becauſe we are convinced 
there will be a day, when our actions will be rewarded according to 
their worth, when the Supreme Being will irradiate with his favour 
the good and righteous. On this baſis morality is immoveable, 
the fear of God, the love of goodneſs, the deſire of pleaſing the 
ſovereign Lord of all, combine to ſtrengthen the bands of focial 
virtue, and uniting things temporal by the chain of things eternal, 
form a barrier againſt violence and depredation, immutable and 
indiſſoluble. r 


Diſcontent, that bane of human comfort, may be attempted to 
be removed, by ſhewing the little ſatisfaction there is in human 
things, the ſhortneſs of their duration, and too frequent deſtructive 

B2 effects: 


t aw 1 
effects: but will this reaſoning reach the habits of thoſe who live 
at eaſe, in affluence and honour?—Will minds oppreſſed by diffi- 
culties, reſentful from envy and contracted circumſtances, feel any 
conſolation from theſe arguments, and draw comfort from the idea, 
that a life of wretchedneſs will be terminated by eternal ſleep? 


Suppoſing the diſpenſation of happineſs is alledged to ſpread in a 
ſpacious field, that it is nearer upon par than is generally imagined; 
that labour does not produce the diſguſt that idleneſs does, that the 
effects of affluence are often ſolicitude and trouble, the conſequence 
of luxury, antipathy and averſion to the niceſt food, inſenſibility of 
the indulgence of the moſt comfortable dreſs. Can theſe arguments 
have any effect on the hungry appetite? on him who feels the bleak 
wind pierce his tattered garment and looks with fondneſs on a dry 
cruſt, the laſt friend his craving ſtomach knows to preſerve exiſt. 
ence? Subtile ideas are not adapted to his comprehenſion; he can 
have no idea of the ennui of affluence, or conceive that a ſituation 
_ deprived of the wants of nature, can be as deſirable as that which 
abounds in all things that can give it animation and are marks of 
honour and diſtinction in ſociety. 


Neither moral or ſocial influence are attainable by equality of 


power, it inconnects men, and cauſes every individual to think of 
| his 
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his perſonal claims; relative intereſt forms no connection from 
independent principles, public good will ſcarcely be cultivated when 
every fetid breath may clamour down diſtinguiſhed excellence; the 
idea has been thrown out to amuſe the populace ; the ſervant could 
not but admire a ſcheme, that placed him beſide his maſter, whilſt 
the maſter derided the futility of the deception, and admiring his 
own wiſdom, extended the philoſophical notions he had long enter- 
tained, and thereby rejected all religion, broke every tie of focial 
obligation and opened the way to thoſe aſtoniſhing ſcenes of cruelty 
and ſlaughter that have followed. 


The beſt moral ſyſtem, that may be deduced from the moſt correct 
natural or experimental Philoſophy, muſt of itſelf be incfficacious 
to general good : the more refined exerciſe of Reafon, is but the lot 
of a- few, and philoſophical attainments are poſſeſſed by ſtill a leſs 
number; the want of improved faculties and proper education, 
muſt exclude the multitude from underſtanding and perceiving the 
motives and juſtneſs of its principles, their penury and daily labour 
for ſubſiſtence muſt preclude a poſlibility of extending their mental 
powers, whilſt their contracted circumſtances draw all their atten- 
tion to the miſerics of their depreſſed ſtate. If ſuch is the effect of 


Philoſophical legiſlation, where is the chain that keeps the maſs of | 


fociety in order and peace? 
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Knowledge in general may be attained at our leiſure, taken up 
when a perſon is grown to full ſtrength and has his powers in full 
force and vigour, but morality far different in its nature cannot 
be ſo effected; the propenſities of man to evil gain aſcendency over 
his mind; before he has arrived at a ſtate of underſtanding ſufficiently 
ſtrong to comprehend philoſophical principles, and govern the 
affections, before Genius is capable of drawing the concluſions of 
Reaſon. | 


If philoſophical and political refinements are above the com- 
prehenſion of the vulgar, if principles founded on the idea of public 
and private intereſt, are not reconcileable to vulgar notions or ſuited 
to their underſtanding, we muſt look for ſome other ſource, that 
can produce union, content and order, ſome arrangement, which 
by its influence can reach the hearts and underſtandings of the mul- 
titude, that being adapted to their underſtanding, may eſtabliſh a 
chain of general union, the ſtrength and ſupport of harmony. 
To effe& this, Religion alone has the power, its modes of per- 
ſuaſion are evident and quick, at once animating the paſſions and 
inſtructing the mind; ſtrong and immutable as drawn from God, 
manifeſt as the offspring of every part of creation, in affinity with 


the faireſt powers of our nature, ſhe drops her gentle influence on 
the heart and leads it to every virtue that can adorn a human being. 
| The 
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The narrations of Reaſon are often unintereſting and diſregarded, 
but ſubjects addreſſed to the Imagination attach that active power, 
and draw attention; from viſible things it collects ideas of the 
Creator; from their unequalled excellence and beauty, conceives 
the Almighty power and perfection of God, and from the regular 
diſpenſation of Divine goodneſs, perceives the human being to be 
an object of Divine care; here ſprings the fountain of gratitude, 
here the grand object of imitation is impreſſed on our reaſon, the 
mind thus enlarged underſtands the force of Divine Revelation, and 
man becomes poſſeſſed of thoſe endowments that make him illuſtri- 


ous in the world. 


A ſcheme to form a tate on the intereſt which every individual 
has in the public good, is abſurd in the extreme, and big with every 


production that can create diſguſt and diſaſter; the vaſt variety of 
humours that influence the condutt of mankind, will either oppreſs 
the inferior or infringe on the rights and diſtinctions of the ſuperior ; 
natural ideas of equality cannot create ſubmiſſion or aggrandizement 
of wealth, inculcate the gentleneſs and condeſcenſion due to in- 
feriors and eſſentially neceſſary to ſocial order: the ſuperior will have 
no motive to confider himſelf as entruſted with riches and power 
for the public good, or reſtrain his application of them to his own | 
emolument and influence; and did the ſubmiſſion of che people 

keep 
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keep puace with his enlargement of wealth and influence, it would 
only enlarge the field of deſpotiſm and miſerr. 

Sentiments of equality in civil ſociety are ſubverſive of public 
good, ſelf will be the leading principle, and relative duties loſt in 
perſonal intereſt. ' What a miſerable ſociety - muſt that be which 
conſiſts of ſtiff and ſtubborn ſpirits, that will neither bear with 
others infirmities and tempers, that will carry their humours into 
execution as far as their natural force or acquired powers will 
enable them, and ſuffer the leaſt difference in opinion or claſhing 
of intereſt to create hatred and averſion; ſuch diſpoſitions can be 


kept from violence only by compulſion, and their obedience be the 
reſult of principles the moſt abject and ſervile. | 


How different is the operation of thoſe Divine precepts that God 
has revealed to guard us againſt the injuries produced by depraved 
nature! To keep the powers of man in their proper ſtate and 
ſituation, they deduce no aid from ſecular power, they counteract 
no violence by the arts of intrigue, they ſeduce none into obedience 
by addreſſing a prevailing paſſion, they penetrate into the deepeſt 
receſſes of the heart, by animating the affections to purſue the fineſt 


feelings of nature, by brotherly kindneſs, by gentleneſs, humility 
and condeſcenſion: they teach us, Rom. xv. 1. To bear the 
infirmities 


E 
infirmities of the weak ; 1ſt Theſs. v. 14. To warn thent that are un- 
ruly, comfort the feeble minded, ſupport the weak, be patient towards 
all nen,; 1ſt Pet. ii. 13. 14. 15. To ſubmit ourſelves to every ordinance 
of man for the Lord's ſake, whether it be to the king as ſupreme,” or 
unto governors, as unto them that are ſent by him, for the puniſhment 
of evil doers, and for the praiſe of them that do well : for fo is the 
will of God, that with well doing, ye may put to filence the ignorance 
of fooliſh men. Theſe inſtructions enter deeper into the philoſophy 
of nature, than the moſt refined ſyſtems of political morality; in 
the practice of them, our diſpoſitions can admit of none of that 
malevolence which obſtructs the performance of relative duties, 
that arrogance which debars condeſcenſion, ſo amiable in ſuperiors, 
that ſelf- will and impatience of command, ſo ſubverſive of peace 
and order in inferiors. A degree of virtue unknown to political 
morality muſt be attained, before a perſon will ſacrifice private 
emolument to the good of others, where. no reciprocal returns of 
good offices are pre-ſuppoſed; and higher motives than compulſive 
laws muſt operate, to enforce duties which humanity claims: the 
wiſeſt and beſt executed laws cannot reach all the infirmities and 
regulate all the diſpoſitions of nature, but theſe muſt be influenced 
or ſociety will be no more than a confuſed and disjointed ſtructure. 
Our natural rights to life and perception are protected hy political 


wiſdom from ſelf-evident motives, but its power extends not beyond 
| C the 
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the perſon,” it cannot wwfluence the affections, it cannot induce any 
one to endanger his being, to ſave the life of a neighbour; the in- 
tereſt an individual has in the public, will not incite him to diſpenſe 
bis property, to preſerve the life of another periſhing through, want; 
the natural faculty of ſpeech, ſo. eminently deſerving public atten- 
tion, as'the grand inſtrument of ſocial intercourſe, the means of 
conveying thoughts, ſentiments and opinions, cannot by. political 
morality in any degree be kept within the bounds of verity and 
truth; the beſt regulated governments have found it indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary to ſeek che aid of higher influence; and by penal laws have 
reſtrained this depravity; but the evil lies too deep in nature to be 
ſuppreſſed by external regulations; the whiſper, the ſecret infinua- 
tion that poiſons the mind and wounds the tendereſt feelings of the 
heart, can be ſtopped by religious conſiderations only; theſe ſup- 
preſs every propenſity to blaſt reputation, the deareſt right of a 
rational creature, the ſtar that adorns him in ſociety, the pillar of 
credit and confidence; political morality aims not to ſecure honeſt 


fame, but exerts itſelf to reduce a character too fair to remain in 


obſcurity, too brilliant to be excluded the circle of power. Indeed 
all the operations of ability merely human prove, that ſo far from 
aſcertaining rectitude in ſocial intercourſe, or ſecuring to individuals 
their lives, fame or property, that it cannot ſuppreſs the vices that 
deſtroy every thing that is amiable in the civil and moral world. 

Neb The 
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The powers which the mind receives from their ſublime con- 
nexion, draw us out of this depth of miſery, by regulations adapted 
to every capacity, addreſſed to internal ſenſations: Mat. vii. 12. 
All things whatſoever ye would that men ſhould do to you, do ye even ſo 
to them; Mat. x. 16, Be wiſe as ſerpents, and harmleſs as doves; 
2d Cor. i. 12. Have your converſation honefl ; Col. iii. 9. Lie not one 
to another, 1{ Theſs. iv. 6. That no man go beyond or defraud bis 
brother in any matter. Theſe precepts ſoften the aſperity of natural 
diſpoſitions, render them ſuperior to fraud and deception, and direct 
their intercourſe with mankind, as with brethren engaged in one 


cauſe conducive to temporal and eternal happineſs. 


Thus governed by Divine influence, protected by laws that 
equally embrace the greateſt and loweſt members of the ſtate, we 
may juſtly boaſt that we live under the ſhield of heaven, and the 
protection of laws that are the nobleſt efforts of human wiſdom, 
giving us every incitement that Divine goodneſs and Reaſon can 
produce, to make the good ſubject, the tender father, the dutiful 
ſon, and faithful friend: we have every motive to ſtir up in our 
hearts that zeal and magnanimity, which will not ſuffer God to be 
blaſphemed, or the ſacred rights of ſociety to be infringed, by the 
madneſs of modern philoſophy or ambition of diſcontented men. 


Now to God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, &c. 
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JuLy 22, 1798, 
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WAS PREACITIED, 


By GEORGE LAUGHTON, D. D. 


ONE OF HIS MAJESTY'S JUSTICES OF THE PEACE, AND VICAR OF 
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„ Jes, XI 18. 
"VAIN MAN WOULD BE WISE. 
Inv cxaminingi the ſtate of our. natural. conſfitutiom, we ſhall dif- 
cover numerous reaſons to aſcertain the folly of man's preſumption. 
Human infirmĩty muſt ever fall ſhort of rectitude; animal powers 
are not only feeble in themſelves, but communicate a conſiderable 
degree of their weakneſs to the mind, they indulge that variety, of 
crimes, which ſpring in the latent corners of the heart, are the bane 
of every domeſtic comfort, ſubverſive of public peace and order, 
render abortive. the regulations of civil power and looſen, thoſe 
bands that unite ſociety, yet vain man would be wiſe, 


| Beſides ſecret vices, againſt which political laws and civil in- 
ſtitutions cannot fully operate, the affections and paſſions have a 
reprehenſible propenſity that the Legiſlature cannot reach; the power 
we have of acting, the natural right of directing our affections and 
exerciſing our will, are bars to the operation of laws; we inſiſt that 
It 


5 


it would be unjuſt to break into the circle of our natural rights, 
yet no one will be fo abſurd as to approve of an improper uſe of 
them; ſound judgement looks with abhorrence on deſpotic parental 
rigour, filial ingratitude, perfidy in friendſhip, malevolent whiſpers, 
that deſtroy domeſtic happineſs, hints and inſinuations injurious to 
reputation, the variety of arts uſed by ambition, turbulence and 
intolerance clothed in the dreſs of zeal, with all the ſubordinate 
means to create jealouſy and diſunion; theſe wretched ebullitions of 
feeble nature, too darkly: veiled and ſecluded from the arm of civil 
power, eſcape the graſp of penal laws; and probably it is not to be 
deſired that they ſhould penetrate ſo deep, as an endeavour to reach 
ſecret vices, too nice a ſcrutiny of actions, may degenerate into 
tyranny; Conſcience guided by ſuperior influence, will leſs erro- 
neouſly and more effectually correct and rectify them. 


This power is more penetrating and extenſive than penal laws, 
and from its coercive and ſublime nature, merits particular attention 
and regard; its principle is firm and permanent, its object juſt and 
immutable, and its cultivation eſſentially neceſſary. Innovations in 
vice avoid the temporal addreſs of law, they vary their appearance 
and complexion with the prevailing taſte; thoſe which formerly 
were thought trivial and inoffenſive are now diſguſtful and held in 
abhorrence; and manners that are now the criterion of politeneſs, 


may, 
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may, in a future day, be thought ruſtic and barbarous: when Con- 
ſcience, that dictate of the underſtanding power in moral actions, 
derived from the knowledge of the pureſt laws, preſides over our 
conduct, vices can have no exiſtence, becauſe it regulates our be- 
haviour by the truths revealed of God; ſhould infirmity for a 
moment draw us from the line of rectitude, the ſecret reproach of 
violated truth and purity will draw forth the bluſh of ſhame, and 
the delicacy of its honour diſcovers the injury it ſuffers by viſible 


ſenſations. 


Human laws do not neceſſarily produce this dictate of the under. 
ſtanding power or conſtitute morality ; they enjoin duties ſimple in 
their nature, but like rough materials do not cloſely join together, 
they leave vacancies defective in beauty, as well as in their deſign: 
Man, by nature complex, and in his affinity with thoſe of the ſame 
nature, ſo various and diverſified, cannot be reached in his ſeveral 
parts, by the ſimple power of Legiſlature, and did not the idea of 
God arrange the internal diſpoſition of the heart, the morality of 
civil law would greatly diſſatisfy a ſound underſtanding, although 
not ſelected from particular periods when either deſpotiſm or igno- 
rance predominated; we know that in times enlightened by ſolid 
Philoſophy and the purſuits of truth and juſtice, men have erred 
even againſt the laws of Nature. Can it be approved by the 

D | Philoſophy 
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Philoſophy. of Nature, that a ſlave's killing a freeman in his own 
defence, ſhould be treated as a parricide?* Can it be juſtified that 
a man ſhould be condemned without confronting his accuſers ?F 
Is it not an infringement on natural modeſty to compel a woman 
to criminate herſelf for violating her chaſtity, before marriage? ls it 
agreeable to the delicacy of ſocial refinement, and natural ſenſa- 


tions, to cauſe a woman to appear before a Magiſtrate and ſwear to 
the author of her infamy? Was it conſiſtent with the rights of 
Nature to condemn a woman to death, who loſt her child, without 
having diſcovered her pregnancy to the magiſtrate?] Theſe have 
been points of legiſlation approved of in their day. Moreover it 
13 not the natural faculty of Reaſon immediately to diſcern why the 
moſt juſt revenge 1s prohibited; why we may not oppoſe tyranny 
and oppreſſion, with force and violence; or why the magiſtrate 
violates natural ideas, to hinder individuals from being judges in 
their own cauſe : yet the wiſdom of theſe meaſures is proved from 
political neceſſity : ſtrong natural attachment to ſelf, influences the 
affections, and ſeduces the underſtanding from the line of juſt 
judgement; and the eye of the law looking with tenderneſs on 
humanity is always indulgent to error'and miſtake, and will not 


ſeverely criminate ſrom conſiderations very complicated and deduced 


* Plato de legibus lib. 9. + Hen viii, {| Hen. ii, 


from 
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from obſcure principles. So that on this baſis alone, a clear and 
diſtinct ſyflem of morality cannot be erectec. 


Whilſt we pay the tribute of the higheſt admiration to the in- 
fluence of religious principles on ſocial arrangements, we muſt not 
loſe ſight of the great wiſdom, the brilliant efforts and effects of 
human genius in the formation and eſtabliſhment of laws, and 
diſcriminate their ſeveral modes and extent of operation, Divine 
and human laws differ in their origin and object; legiſlative wiſdom 
never decides by Divine laws, what ſhould be determined by human, 
or by human laws, what ſhould be adjudged by Divine. Human 
laws differ in their nature from thoſe of Religion, they are ſubject 
to all the changes of accident and inclination, and from their muta- 
bility vary their nature, require new meaſures to aſcertain the deſired 
good. But the laws of God, founded on immutable principles, are 
always good and cannot be improved. 


Laws dependent on the will of one individual would be violated 
or annulled by every breath of whim, or caprice; all the infirmi- 
ties of humanity would combine to make them oppreſſive and 
injurious. But when laws are enjoined and ſupported by a perfect 
and immutable Being, theſe depravities cannot ariſe and ſociety 
muſt receive all the ſtrength and ſtability they are inſtituted to 
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convey. The influence of Religion is drawn from the deciſions of 
Reaſon, that of human law from its operation on the paſſions: 
not one ſimple poſition, but many collateral and circumſtantial con- 
fiderations are often adduced to render an action criminal in the eye 
of the law: On a baſis ſo complex we cannot eſtabliſh a moral 


ſyſtem ſufficiently clear and perſpicuous to every underſtanding. 


The inſufficiency of human laws to enforce duties ſubmitted to 
their determination, without the aid of Religion, will not be leſs 
in reſpect to actions, that ariſe from thought. Ad vocates for political 
morality may urge, that all which is neceſſary to eſtabliſh public. 
order, 1s to take care that criminals do not eſcape the rod of juſtice; 
was that the caſe, the wiſe laws by which we are governed, and their 
excellent and unblemiſhed interpreters, would not encounter the 
abundant obſtacles that obtrude upon their wiſdom and call for 
their continual vigilance and attention. A defect in moral prin- 
ciples, admits illicit gratification, and depredation ; from Religion 
we draw thoſe ſentiments that meliorate our diſpoſitions and ſuppreſs 
| thoſe paſſions that are fatal to the peace of ſociety: did it not, a 
few criminals would not be brought to the bar, the loweſt and 
moſt illiterate only would not await the awful ſentence, but men of 
more importance would diſturb the public peace; Ambition and 


Jealouſy would occaſion perpetual depredations, ſkill and ingenuity 


would 


1 
would evade juſtice, art and falſhood be too ſubtile for civil in- 
ſtitutions, and involve the ſtate in diſcord and conſuſion. 


Educated in chriſtian principles men are more eaſily drawn back 
from error, and reduced to order: were theſe principles not incul- 
cated, and in their ſtead political morality made the rudiment and 
ſuperſtructure of education; new modes of government and new 
obligations muſt be formed, and we ſhould find oppreſſion poſſeſſed 
of the place of the gentle influence of Religion; and implicir 
obedience, the worſt ſpecics of deſpotic ſervitude, would trample 


on all civil and religious liberty. 


The operation of Religion on our natute,: is far more congenial 
to its genius and temper, than the force of penal laws: natural 
equality which man feels, gives him ideas that make him bear 
reluctantly the exerciſe of power ; the hand that inflicts puniſhment 
he conſiders is fleſh and blood, the tongue which pronounces his 
condemnation is that of fallible man: theſe natural ſenſations loſe 
their malevolence, through the balmy influence of Religion; Con- 
ſcience arraigns him before the tribunal of God, his pride is humbled 
to the duſt before the grand Sovercign of Nature, and obedience is 
paid to the magiſtracy as diſpenſers of juſtice, conformable to the 
Divine will, 

T The 
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Ihe feelings of Nature under affliction find no alleviation from 
political morality; an aſſurance of Divine mercy and goodneſs fills 
the breaſt with comfort; robbed of the ſublime conſolation we 
draw from' Divine favour and protection, there is nothing left us, 
but a barrenneſs of mind, a wretchednefs of being, governed by 
ſelfiſh views, forced to proſtrate ourſelves before the powers in 
being and flatter the baſeſt of potent Lords; conſcious excellence 
and animating ſenſation of worth, will be no longer valuable, no 
motive can exiſt for aſpiring to honourable diſtinction. Fawning 
and ſycophancy, with every art to attain power, be it ever fo baſe or 
bloody, will be thought ingenious, reſpectable, the reſult of widom. 


Actions regulated by the Divine will, maintain their excellence 
in times of the worſt complexion, under every temporal diſad- 
vantage, and mortifying circumſtance; by that regulation men 
never loſe ſight of their natural dignity, are obedient without 
meanneſs, magnanimous without arrogance and elevated without 
haughtineſs, always bearing in mind the grand principle, which 
gave them theſe qualities. 


Political maxims confined to temporal deſigns, cannot merit the 
approbation of a ſound underſtanding in any degree proportionate 
to religious principles, which in all their operations promote 


temporal 
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temporal bleſſings, and lead on their objects to eternal happineſs. 


We do not find the moſt gentle application of penal law, to addreſs 
the feelings of human nature, with the tenderneſs that the Goſpel 
does; we ſee no effects from the philoſophy of the Great Nation, 
but actions that. would diſgrace the moſt ſavage people ; Benevo- 
lence, Compaſſion and Mercy, are in their creed the meaneſt traits 
of weakneſs, unworthy the towering genius of an enlightened 
nation. Individual peace and tranquility can have no- relation to 

theſe principles; it is more conſiſtent with right reaſon to prevent, 
| rather than to puniſh crimes; to reject all religious influence, and 
yet puniſh what nature muſt inevitably produce, is to legiſlate with- 
out reference to the mind or body. 


In the 6bſcure ages before Greece or Rome made a figure on the 
ſcale of ſociety, we read of altars, temples, and oracles; natural 
powers diſcovered the neceſſity they were under of ſeeking aid ſupe- 
rior to human endowments; Reaſon, on the ſtretch to graſp a ray 
of ſupernatural. intelligence, inevitably erred, and their. ideas of 
ſupreme beings were commenſurate to the powers of their under- 
Randing ; their Gods were ſtained with mortal impurities; their 
mental conceptions illiberal and contracted, could not bear the 
ſplendour of excellence, it embarraſſed their underſtandings and 
created jealouſy, a brilliant character was rewarded with the ſentence 

of 
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of Oſtraciſm, and the brighter deſigns of genius could not be car- 
ried into effect without the Delphic fiat. Example and precept 
had little effect on their minds; Numa Pompilius, eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed for his virtues, could not keep the people in order without 
pretending to have an immediate intercourſe with the Gods. Sim- 
ple poſitions are beſt adapted to the people, they are incapable of 
philoſophizing. None of the Grecian or Roman legiſlators con- 
fidered them as capable of conceiving abſtract ideas: In committing 
their authority to perſons worthy of truſt, they were determined by 
incidents to which they could not be ſtrangers, by facts obvious to 
the ſenſes. The voice that proclaimed the proweſs and crowned 
the victor's brow, announced the perſon to command; a character 
diſtinguiſhed by his juſtice, diligence and integrity, directed them 
in the choice of a Prætor. Theſe points are obvious to the ſenſes ; 
but to conduct intricate affairs, in which a knowledge of the opera- 
tions of the human heart, and certain effects of particular cauſes, is 
neceſſary, to diſcern the critical moment of action, combine the 
force of various powers, and apply the union to advantage, greatly 
ſurpaſſes their abilities. 


The Roman people reſerved to themſelves a right to appoint 
plebeians to public offices, but ſeldom ventured to exerciſe that 


power; at Athens the magiſtrates were allowed by the Law of 
Ariſtides 
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Ariſtides to be elected from all the different claſſes of inhabitants] 
yet there never was a caſe, ſays Xenophon (pages 691, 692) that the 
common people petitioned for employments which could endanger 
either their ſecurity or their glory. The ability to chuſe, or to be 

_ choſen, are widely different; ſhould the government of a ſtate be 
veſted in individuals indifcriminately, their ignorance muſt inevitably 
bring it to ruin, and if there is a neceſſity to entruſt it to men of 
education, talents and ability, it muſt be to an Ariſtocracy; extenſive 
faculties and brilliancy of genius elevate in the ſcale of ſociety, 
natural endowments and acquired excellencies exerciſed in the pro- 
tection and ſervice of the ſtate are far more noble than the moſt 


illuſtrious hereditary honours. 


The difficulties attending a change of government are infinite; 
to proceed by violent meaſures deſtroys its ſtrength, creates diſguſt 
and abhorrence; radical principles muſt be removed; theſe im- 
preſſed in childhood, elucidated by education and endeared by 
habit, form domeſtic arrangements and extend to the community; 
the more the mind is enlarged, the farther it is removed from poli! 
tical alchymy ; the deeper we are verſed in arts and ſciences and 
the aggrandizement of riches, the more averſe ſhall we be to have 
them deſtroyed, and the greater need have we of an influence that 
can reach the inward receſs of the heart and govern the affections, 

E that 
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that the infinite defires which ſpring from wealth and voluptuouſneſs 


may not delude the underftanding. 


To carry back a mature community to primitive ſimplicity is 
impoſſible; the knowledge of refinements cannot be obliterated ; 
the wiſdom that the viſible world and Divine Revelation have poured 
on the mind, cannot be effaced; the conſciouſneſs of a power ſupe- 
rior to ourſelves, will have its effect in civil ſociety. Could the 
ideas produced in our minds by the Goſpel Revelation be eradicated 


from them, the effect would be, not a reſtoration of primitive ſim- 


plicity, but anarchy and an entire diſſolution of ſociety. 


The inability of human reaſon to eſtabliſh a wiſe ſyſtem of 
morality is evident, yet could Legiſlature inſtitute laws ſufficiently 
forcible to guard againft open violence, that cogency could never 
inculcate the principles of benevolence that Religion does, and re- 
pair the vaſt rent ſociety would ſuffer without it. The ſtricteſt 
attention to juſtice would be of little moment to thoſe who are fo 


neceſſitous, that a ſmall misfortune would make them wretched ; 


nevertheleſs this is the utmoft ſtretch of Reaſon ; the only beam to 
enlighten this gloomy ſcene, flows from a ſpirit of reſignation to 
the will of God: a ſpirit that gives animation to Virtue, ſupports 
the warm glow of Charity, adminiſters the balm of comfort to 
reflection, 
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reflection, and plants peace in the boſom oppreſſed by the hand of 
miſery. A power, gentle as the fineſt. feelings of nature, delicate 


as ſenſibility, extenſive as reaſon and underſtanding, that as the 


electric fire unfolds the beautics of creation, expands the powers of 
man to every excellence that adorns ſociety and gives grace to 


Jo merit the reſpect of ſociety is a deſire congenial to a liberal 
mind, and the ſource of great public utility; it makes us attentive 


to our relative duties, and cautious not to violate the harmony of 
ſpiritual and temporal connexion, the firmeſt band of union: this 
cannot be effected by temporal intereſt alone; this chief link of 


political morality is defective in principle, mutable, liable to ex- 


ceptions, and different conſtructions, and of courſe has no fixed 
ſoundation for relative duties; wiſe and permanent regulations of 
good government cannot be formed on changeable and fluctuating 
principles, even laws enacted for temporary purpoſes muſt be on 


the conſtitutional baſis; was not the grand combination of laws 


that govern a great empire to ſpring from one firm ud: inviolable 
principle, their disjunction would bring it to ruin. 


The arguments that a nice ſenſe of honour, the defire of fame, 


reſpect and eſteew, are ſufficiently cogent-to unite ſociety and enfotte 
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the view of morality, have due weight, but to ſuppoſe they can 
exiſt without a Divine motive, is fallacious; temporal ſyſtems can- 
not produce them, they muſt have an origin in excellence; mere 
animal propenſities are not congenial to them; the applauſe of man 
is liable to caprice, the brighteſt object of their admiration. may 
ſuddenly incur their diſlike and averſion; allied to perfection, in 
affinity with the ſoul, they ſpring from thoughts ſuited to a nature 
that glories in things noble, excellent and ſublime 3 they deſcend 


From above, ſays that excellent fragment (the Somnium Scipionis) 


are proteted by the Gods, and are conducive to a ſeat in beaven. 


What an elevation of thought this for a mind unenlightened by 
Revelation! -yet it could not enter within the veil; it was left to 
Chriſtianity to unfold the moſt refined philoſophy of Nature, enter 
into the receſs of the heart, unite communities in bonds of love 
and amity, become the vital ſpring of all relative duties, of domeſtic - 
comfort, the ſacred parent of every virtue, the golden line that 
leads to the ſublimeſt views the ſoul of man can aſpire to, and 
launches the mind into the regions of the bleſſed. Here, with all 
the light that is ſpread before us, Reaſon feels its limits; fettered by 
its union with matter, the ſoul cannot be fully indulged in her long- 
ings after immortality. . He who never erred has told us, that they 
who follow righteouſneſs ſhall be clothed in perfection, become pure as 
God 


N 1 

God is pure, and be ſurrounded with all the glories of heaven. Are 
we thus aſſuredly under the Divine protection? what but ourſelves 
can ſeparate us from it? We know not the ways of Providence, it 
is not with us to judge of the works of the God of wiſdom and 
goodneſs. | Dr Tt are 

The mind dazzled by the progreſs of arms, the ſplendid victories 
of a people who have embrued their hands in the moſt ſacred blood, 
whoſe ſavage barbarity has exceeded all that was ever known, and, 
ſtaggered by theſe enormities, is at a loſs to reconcile their ſucceſs 
with the goodneſs of Divine Providence; the leaſt reflection will 
not permit us to attribute to a Divine cauſe, the effe of human 
depravity. Long before this deſtructive lava burſted forth to 
deſtroy the human race, Infidelity had widely ſpread in France, 
Atheiſm was entertained in the firſt circles, and conſidered as a 
proof of a philoſophic genius. The grand baſis on which ſociety 
ſtands, thus removed, yielded to commotion and ſuffered total dif. 
ſolution; in the Auſtrian Netherlands the imperial power tottered, 
a ſpirit of diſcontent had prepared the way for the ſpoiler ; in Hol- 
land the violence of faction had long weakened the ſinews of Go. 
vernment, the remains of the feudal ſyſtem had greatly alienated + 
their Germans from their Princes. The various ſtates of Italy, ſunk 


in debaucheries diſgraceful to human nature, were loſt to mental 


energy, 
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energys and become too puſillanimous to ſupport the dignity of 
mani incthe field of honour. - Thus: neglect of Divine protection, 
inattention to ſocial virtue, and reſtleſs diſſatisfaction, opened the 


gate to depredation, and too late taughit thoſe victims of folly, the 
horrors attendant on ſubmitting to voracious and inſatiable tyranny, 


When men diſregard God, God will undoubtedly defert them; 
when; they diſſolve the principles that bind ſociety: together, ſocicty 
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paving by which e every o one enjoys __ frui of his 0 own vine 
and his own fig tree, by which there is not an infant born that is 
not a child of the ſtate, the adopted of power, under the guardian- 
ſhip of the Legiſlature,” by which the meaneſt ſubject is as ſecurely 
protected as the greateſt; lord, by which the King, Lords and Com- 
join hand in hand to diſcoyntenance vice, repell injury and diffuſe 
comfort. In defence of this grand union of nature, Religion and 
ſocial intereſt, we can have but one mind and one heart; the com- 
pact of Britiſh hondur, that. crowns the individual not with lea ves of 
oak on laurel; or with the civic; crown ſteeped in blood. but with the 


glory of deſending innocence and virtue, with the renown of pro- 
trcting every ching that is facred and dear to man, of ſupporting 
the cauſe of God, and abide with humble confidence in Divine 

were. to immortal glory hercafter. 3 0059 ä 
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